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SUNDAY 


National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs convene 
at Los Angeles, Cal. 

At Chautauqua, N. Y., 68th annual 
summer session of concerts, lectures, 
operas starts “Where education and 
recreation meet.” 


MONDAY 


4th anniversary of ‘incident’ precipi- 
tating Japan’s war on China. 


American Association of Workers for 
the Blind (with only one sighted offi- 
cial) convenes at Indianapolis. 


TUESDAY 


Start of famous concert series in Holly- 
wood Bowl. 


WEDNESDAY 


First baseball game between a Ma- 
jor League team and an army team 
when Philadelphia Phillies play the 
44th division at Fort Dix, N. J. 


THURSDAY 


Deadline for agreement on wage de- 
mands submitted by railway brother- 
hoods and 15 cooperating unions. Rail- 
way Mediation Board steps in if no 
agreement. 


A. T. & T. reduces long distance rates. 
Estimated saving to public $14,000,000. 


FRIDAY 


Green Mountain festival of the Arts 
opens at Manchester, Vt. 


SATURDAY 


Start of huge summer festival and 
water sport program at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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Stalin. Eyes of the World Watch His Nation’s Armies 
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UOSek 


Support For Aid to Soviets Grows; 


Foes Plead: ‘Fascism Lesser Evil’ 


‘Protestant Digest?’ Warns Against Appeasers; 
House Committee Whitewashes Aluminum Co. 


All America last week watched 
the new eastern front, and while 
Washington military experts were 
reported as saying that “only an 
Act of God can save the Russian 
Army,” hope spread throughout the 
land that the legend of Nazi “in- 
vincibility” was at last to be ex- 
ploded. 

On the home front it was a week 
of many paradoxes to confound an 
already dizzy public: 

@ The New York Times, in an edi- 
torial, reasoned that Soviet “incom- 
petence” was a reason for withhold- 
ing American aid. Two congressional 
committees levelled charges of “in- 
competence’ against our own govern- 
ment in its prosecution of the defense 
program. 

# In the east the threat,of gasless 
Sundays and rationed oil persisted. 
In the South oil supplies piled up 
and production was ordered curtailed. 
@ Commodity prices made one of 
the sharpest jumps of the year. So 
did the inventories of manufactured 
goods. and farmers continued to be 
plagued by unmarketable surpluses 
of food crops. 


FIRST STEPS 


Welles Denounces 
‘Treacherous Attack’ 


Administration moves to follow the 
Churchill lead and extend support to 
the Russians as victims of ageression 
were prompt. but limited in extent. 


They included: 


@ A statement by Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles. describing Hit- 
ler’s war against the U.S. S. R. as a 
“treacherous attack,” and saying that 
this country regards “any rallying of 
the forces opposing Hitlerism, from 
whatever source these forces may 


spring, as redounding to “the bene- 
fit of our own defense and security.” 
The Welles statement also contained 
a sharp condemnation of the prin- 
ciples of communism, as well as of 
nazism. 

@ Announcement that the President 
will not invoke the neutrality act in 
the Russo-German conflict, thus leav- 
ing the way open for American ships 
to put in at Russian ports. 

@ Action of the Treasury Dept. in 
releasing Soviet funds, frozen along 
with Axis assets. and estimated at 
some $40,000,000. 


Arms for Britain 


No decision was reached as to the 
Soviet claim to more substantial aid 
under the lend-lease bill. 

The President told a press confer- 
ence he had not the foggiest notion 
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Chart shows plenty 
of goods on hand— 
still, prices go up. 


what the Russians needed, that arma- 
ment production was committed to 
filling British and domestic needs, 
that the Red Army could have Ameri- 
can socks and shoes if it wanted them. 
The Communists called this “the 
half-hearted, even flippant, manner 
in which President Roosevelt ap- 
proached the issue of aid to the 
Desh. 


‘The Lesser Evil’ 


Congress for the most part accept- 
ed the Roosevelt moves without criti- 
cism, and some. like Senator Pep- 
per of Florida. urged further steps 
including lend-lease aid. 

But while most of official Wash- 
ington, traditionally unfriendly to 
the Soviets. cited Hitler as the main 
danger. spokesmen began to appear 
for the theory that helped bring Hit- 
ler to power and was widely popular 
at the time of Munich—the theory 
that fascism may after all be the 
“lesser evil.” 

Senator Wheeler of Montana, rep- 
resenting a section of the America 
First Committee. said he saw no 
choice between the two combatants. 
Senator Truman (D., Mo.) went a 
step farther: “If we see that Germany 
is Winning we ought to help Russia, 
and if Russia is winning we ought to 
help Germany. and that way let them 
kill as many as possible.” 

Senator Taft (R., Ohio) criticized 
the administration steps and said 
that “the victory of communism in 
the world would be far more danger- 
ous to the U. S. than the victory of 
fascism.” 

Commentators and editorial writ- 
ers made merry over the alleged 
“flip-flop” of American Communists 
who urged full support to the U.S.S.R. 
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and Britain, called for a world front 
to defeat fascism. The Communists 
retorted that the press’ word attack 
was a ruse to hide inconsistencies of 
editorial pundits, to cover up a new 
Munich front which was showing 
its preference for nazism. 


Call for United Front 


Among the trade unions, consider- 
able sentiment for full aid to the 
Soviets seemed to be developing. 

Warning against American “ap- 
peasers,’ Kenneth Leslie, editor of 
the Protestant Digest, called for a 
united anti-Axis front of Russia, 
Great Britain, China, and the U. S. 
American action, the editor and other 
members of the Digest’s board said, 
should be of a kind “to convince 
Russia that we are honestly anti- 
Nazi and are not merely waiting for 
England’s fall to join the anti-Comin- 
tern Axis.” 

Catholic groups appeared to be 
divided. 

By the end of the week the Munich 
theory won more recruits. 

Former President Hoover warned 
against “winning the war for Stalin” 
and extending the “grip of commu- 
nism” on Russia and all of Europe. 

The Hearst papers editorialized 
that Uncle Sam “will probably take 
sides in favor of despotic Russia and 
against democratic Finland and Es- 
tonia and Latvia and Lithuania be- 
cause that is the only way the world 
can be made safe—for communism.” 


ALUMINUM TANGLE 


House Group ‘Clears’ 
Alcoa; Senate Blasts It 


The House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee last week approved a report 
on defense progress which was sen- 
sational chiefly for its omissions. 
Prepared by a sub-committee under 
the direction of Rep. Faddis ¢D., 
Pa.), the report blamed delays and 
material shortages on national pre- 
occupation in recent years with “so- 
cial reform rather than national 
security.” 

It completely whitewashed mo- 
nopoly defense industries and_ said 
the Aluminum Co. of America had 
given “100% co-operation” and had 
“not only used its own money for 
expansion, lowered the price, but of 
its own initiative took steps to treble 


its production.” 


International 


Troops board U.S. Army transport in N. Y. for maneuvers in North Carolina. In Con- 
gress last week isolationists charged the administration is planning another A.E.F. 


Blame OPM, Alcoa 


On the other side of the Capitol, 
a special Senate committee investi- 
gating the defense program placed 
the blame for aluminum shortages 
jointly on OPM and Alcoa and said 
that ‘the company “has convinced 
OPM of the adequacy of supply to 
avoid the possibility that anybody 
else would go into a field which it 
had for so many years successfully 
monopolized.” 

Alcoa’s connections with Nazi 
firms have long been known and 
are part of the Justice Dept.’s indict- 
ments against the company, now 
pending in the courts. According 
to this indictment, Alcoa, through a 
Canadian subsidiary (The Aluminum 
Corp.) organized in 1931 a world 
cartel to curtail the production of 
aluminum, fix prices and_ allocate 
world markets. The cartel was an 
agreement among French, Swiss, 
German, British and Canadian firms. 

A further cartel among Alcoa, the 


Dow Chemical Corp. and the great 
German chemical trust, I. G. Far- 
benindustrie, designed to keep down 
the production of magnesium which 
was beginning to compete with alu- 
minum as a strategic material, was 


formed in 1931. 


Balked Expansion? 


According to the Senate committee 
report, the Alcoa-OPM assertions 
that aluminum supplies would be 
adequate for defense kept the Rey- 
nolds Metal Co. from getting support 
in Washington for its proposals to 
build new aluminum plants. 

While estimates of aluminum needs 
were being sharply revised upward, 
the OPM, relying on Alcoa’s prom- 
ises to meet the need, “had discour- 
aged any one else from going into 
the aluminum business,” the report 
said. 

In explaining why Alcoa refused 
to expand its plants, the senate re- 
port offered reasons for alleged short- 
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ages in other industries which the 
House committee ignored: “Alcoa 
has long followed a policy of main- 
taining high prices, and building new 
capacity only when certain that it 
could sell at its fixed prices all that 
would be produced.” 


Power, Oil Shortages 


Threatened power shortages, the 
report said, could also be laid partly 
at the door of Alcoa, owner of im- 
portant power sites it has refused to 
develop. “Alcoa,” says the report, 
“prefers to receive cheap power from 
TVA and Bonneville which the gov- 
ernment, to meet the emergency, will 
be forced to provide.” 

As the oil shortage in the east 
threatened Sunday drivers and_ in- 
dustry, the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion ordered all wells, except those 
in the Panhandle, shut down for 11 
days in July. The Panhandle field 
will have a 5-day holiday. In Louis- 
iana, too, oil production was sharp- 
ly curtailed as unmoved stocks accu- 
mulated. 

John J. Metzger, Jr., chief engineer 
of the state’s department of minerals, 
blamed the government’s removal of 
50 tankers from the Gulf-Atlantic 
Coast run for the paradoxical situa- 
tion. 


PRICE-FIXING 


Chrysler Corp. Defies 
Henderson’s Request 


The Chrysler Corp. refused to com- 
ply with price administrator Leon 
Henderson’s request that it rescind 
recently announced increases, and 
so perhaps brought nearer price- 
fixing legislation. 

Charging Chrysler with being the 
first major firm to refuse voluntary 
cooperation, Henderson said: “The 
action of this company which is just 
finishing a near-record volume and 
favorable earnings, if followed by 
other companies, would undermine 
the whole structure of price stability.” 

In view of the Chrysler defiance, 
Henderson released other auto firms 
from an earlier agreement to keep 
their prices stable. Thus consumers 
were faced with immediate prospect 
of more expensive cars at a time when 
drastic cuts in next year’s produc- 
tion made replacement of old cars 
seem desirable. 
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Furniture Prices Up 


Other developments on the home 
defense front, where the public was 
being faced with more and more 
sacrifice, included: 

@ Refusal of furniture manufac- 
turers to rescind price increases and 
a charge by Henderson that steep 
rises in the cost of cotton cloth are 
unjustified. 

# Request by Henderson that the 
SEC watch speculation in food mar- 
kets and report regularly. 

@ A critical relief situation. 

# Announcement by the National 
Youth Administration that boys and 
girls working on defense projects 
will now have to double their hours 
from 60 to 120 a month—with a 
monthly wage increase of only $3. 


Soviet Ambassador to the U.S., Const 
country will be crushed. The U.S.S.R. 


FOUR FREEDOMS 


Laud Lifting of Ban on 
Some Jobs; Assail Poll Tax 


The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, in 
convention in Houston, Texas, ap- 
plauded President Roosevelt’s execu- 
tive order directing government 
agencies to require that firms filling 
defense contracts cease discriminat. 
ing against workers for “race, creed, 
color or national origin.” 


Some delegates, however, criticized 


delegate A. Philip Randolph, presi- 
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dent of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, for the decision to call 
off the scheduled job march on 
Washington. While hailing the Presi- 
dent’s order as a victory for all 
groups who have been demanding 
an end to job discrimination, they 
pointed out that it does not apply to 
firms already under government con- 
tract, nor does it lift the ban on 
Negroes by federal agencies and the 
army and navy. 

The NAACP convention also de- 
manded repeal of the poll-tax and 
prompt passage of the anti-lynch 
law. 

In New York City, Brooklyn Col- 
lege President Harry D. Gideonse 
barred Rosalind Cohen, 20, from 
commencement and denied her a 


diploma. Miss Cohen had testified 


antine A. Oumansky: “Hitler’s attack on my 
knows what it defends and how to defend it.” 


at supposedly secret hearings of the 
Rapp-Coudert committee investigat- 
ing the N. Y. school system for 
“subversive” activity. 

Miss Cohen’s plea for reconsidera- 
tion of the order was’ denied, but 
Dr. Gideonse said she could alter her 
testimony if she chose. The girl told 
reporters she had nothing to recant, 
would ask Gideonse how he got ac- 
cess to a transcript of the secret hear- 
ing. 

Gov. Dwight Green of Illinois ve- 
toed a bill barring aliens from prac- 
ticing their professions in the state. 
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‘Russia Has No Munichmen,’ 


Soviets Pledge As Battles Rage 


Patriarch of Greek Orthodox Church Prays For 
Red Victory; British Unionists Warn Appeasers 


When the proud British regulars 
surrendered at Yorktown to a ragged 
army of American patriots an Eng- 
lish military band played, The 
World Turned Upside Down. 

Seldom since the final battle of the 
American Revolution in 1781 has the 
world been’so thoroughly turned up- 
side down as it was last week when 
the much derided Red Army met the 
all. conquering legions of Nazi Ger- 
many and fought them to a stand- 
sull. 

No matter what the subsequent 
course of battle it was admitted that 
the conquerors of the French and of 
the British in France, the Balkans 
and Crete, had been stunned and em- 
barrassed by the ferocity of Russian 
resistance along their 2,000 mile 
frontier. Even if the Nazis later re- 
deemed themselves, the myth of Nazi 
invincibility had been shattered. 

And the Russians themselves pre- 
dicted that the war would be long, 
that they might suffer serious re- 
verses before their “final victory.” 
They emphasized that there were no 
Munichmen in the Soviet Union. 

Typical of world comment was 
that of H. V. Kaltenborn, radio com- 
mentator, who called the Nazi drive 
“Germany’s slowest moving blitz- 
krieg” and characterized Hitler’s 
much postponed announcement of 
“incredible successes” as a dud, 

Typical also were such headlines 
in the American press as “Nazis 
Glumly Admit Soviets Are Plenty 
Tough” and “Nazis Meet Their Equal 
In Up-To-Date Red Army.” Equally 
typical was the comment of Virginio 
Gayda, Italian Fascist spokesman, 
that Soviet Russia possessed “a fear- 
ful fighting machine.” 

In the midst of all this, Finland, 
long considered a democracy by most 
Americans, announced through Risto 
Ryti, one of the leaders in the 1939 
struggle against the Soviet Union, 


ee 
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Thoroughly schooled for the long-expected Nazi attack, these members of a Russian 
tank crew are typical of the Red soldiers battling German troops on 2,000 mile front. 


that she would fight for and under 
“that genial leader of the German 
people, Adolf Hitler.” 


THE SOVIET UNION 


The Press and People 
Prepare for Long War 


Americans last week received 
strange glimpses of a strange land. 
As the Nazis hurled the largest and 
best equipped army in history, ac- 
cording to Hitler, against the Rus- 
sian frontiers, thousands of town 
meetings were “spontaneously held 
all over Russia,” according to the 
Associated Press, which said that the 
Russians discussed ways and means 
of each community helping the na- 
tional war effort. Thousands of 
speeches were made, thousands of 
resolutions were passed. 

Save for the blackout at night, the 
mobilization of troops, and an un- 
usual number of articles and edi- 
torials on the war in the Russian 
press, the one-sixth of the earth that 
stretched almost endlessly behind the 


battlelines on Russia’s western fron- 
tier went about its life as if there 
was no wart. 

New plays and concerts resulted in 
vigorous debates. The Associated 
Press, moreover, reported that the 
Soviet Union, in the midst of its 
fight for life, was making plans for 
the commemoration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the death of the Russian 
poet Mikial Lermontov; that pub- 
lishers are offering hundreds of new 
books, including a new edition of 
Dickens, and a group about George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and 
John Brown. It also reported that 
public interest was at a fever pitch 
concerning the preparations of 30 
scientific expeditions to study the so- 
lar eclipse on Sept. 21. 

And (causing surprise to the many 
holding that there is no freedom of 
worship in Russia) were radio re- 
ports that the Patriarch of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Moscow left his 
sickbed, went to the cathedral where 
he celebrated a solemn high mass, 
praying for Russia’s victory before 
12,000 devotees. 
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‘No Tumult, No Haste’ 


In all of Moscow, one of the goals 
of the Nazi drive, life went on at 
an even tempo according to a feature 
story in Pravda. The dateline on the 
story was “Moscow, June 22,” day 
when the Nazis started their at- 
tempted invasion. 

“Persons not over observant would 
not have noticed anything unusual,” 
the article said. 

“There was no tumult, no haste... 
only a discerning eye could perceive 
a general intensity that laid its seal 
on the whole life of a great and 
flourishing city. It was as though the 
faces of the people all of a sudden 
underwent a change, touched by sim- 
ple and resolute determination. . . 

“The volumes of Lenin prepared 
us for this day. Stalin warned us 
when calling upon the people to be 
in a state of mobilization and pre- 
paredness, so that no tricks of the 
enemy may take us by surprise.” 


‘No Munichmen in Russia’ 


Other articles declared that the 
long string of conquests of the Nazi 
army were the result of treason of 
“the ruling class,” emphasized the 
claim “there are no Munichmen in 
Russia,” and declared that the Soviet 
Union had liquidated its Nazi Fifth 
Columnists in the famous Treason 
Trials of 1936. 

Still others declared that the 
Soviet Union was dedicated to free- 
ing Europe from Hitler’s tyranny, 
“to restoring national independence 
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suffering and conquered 

Typical was the article of Lieut. 
Gen. Mikhail Knozin which said: 
“The easy victories of 1939-40, which 
the German military clique boast of, 
were not won by fascism with its own 
forces, but primarily through treach- 
ery in the camp of those with whom 
the fascists were at war... 

“Such was the case of Poland. . . 
Such was the case also in Norway... 
It is also known that certain members 
of the former French government 
were connected with the German 
fascist agents and consciously led 
their army and people to defeat... 
The French government, moreover, 
stood in mortal fear of its people. 
This fear paralyzed headquarters 
and the armies were inactive where it 
was necessary to fight. . .” 


Soviet Economy 


It is a military axiom that a well 
equipped, modern army cannot exist 
without a well equipped, modern in- 
dustrial nation behind it. Since the 
Russian army seemed to be well 
equipped interest was expressed last 
week in Soviet industrial production 
figures recently released. 

According to the Russian govern- 
ment, the Soviet Union has increased 
its total industrial production ten 
times over since 1929, increased its 
total national income by 1,000% in 
the same period, and raised the gen- 
eral standard of living by 500%. 
During 1940 the industrial output in- 
creased 11% over 1939 which inci- 


BEHIND RUSSIA’S 
GIANT RED ARMY 


Charts (left) indicate tre- 
mendous strides made in 
industrial production of oil 
and gas, copper and alumi- 
num by the Soviet Union 
since 1913. 


With a good part of its 
vital industries decentral- 
ized and beyond the range 
of Nazi bombers, Russia’s 
ability to wage an extended 
war is believed to be good. 


1940 


dentally is an increase equalling, the 
Russians claim, their total produc- 
tion in 1913 under the Czar. 

The payroll of Russian workers, 
according to the latest Soviet sta- 
tistics, rose “from 82,200,000,000 
rubles in 1937 to 123,700,000,000 
rules in 1940; and the plan for 1944 


provides for a further increase of 


14,000,000,000 rubles, making an 
average increase per worker of 
6.5%.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


World ‘Turned Upside 
Down’ in England, Too 


Both ‘Communists and_ Tories 
seemed somewhat embarrassed, ac- 
cording to the American press, at 
the new alliance between Great Brit- 
ain and Russia. 

Twitted as to an alleged change in 
the Communist Party line William 
Gallacher, Communist member of 
Parliament, said that British Com- 
munists had always fought appeas- 
ers, always opposed capitulation to 
either foreign or domestic fascism, 
said he had not changed as much 
as Prime Minister Churchill who 
once said: “If I had to chose between 
Communism and Fascism I would 
not chose Communism.” 

This remark was frequently re- 
called last week when thousands of 
British trade unionists passed reso- 
lutions, asking “all aid to the Soviet 
Union,” warning against any attempt 
by well heeled appeasers to make 
peace with the Nazis and join in the 
attack on the Soviets. 


JULY 5, 1941 


Even the Labor Party and Trade 
Union Congress, which have in recent 
years expelled from their ranks all 
members sympathetic to the U.S.S.R., 
cabled “‘warmest greetings to the 
Soviet people.” 

One of the largest British missions 
ever sent to a foreign country ar- 
rived last week in Moscow with the 
British ambassador, Sir Stafford 
Cripps. It iAcluded military, naval 
and air experts, specialists on eco- 
nomics, transport and _ industrial 
methods. The British expressed hope 
that the United States would send 
technicians and machine tools. 

At the end of the week, as Finnish- 
German troops attacked the Soviet 
boundary near Leningrad, London 
‘prepared to break off diplomatic re- 
lations with Finland on the ground 
that it was not a democracy but a 
Fascist ally. It was said there was a 
strong anti-war group in Finland 
opposing Nazi sympathizer Baron 
Mannerheim, head of the Finnish 
army. 


EUROPE 


New Conflict Bolsters 
Anti-Nazis Everywhere 


According to reports from London 
the conflict between the Nazis and 
the Soviet Union brought hopes to 
Hitler’s conquered subjects all over 
Europe including Germany itself. 

One British dispatch dwelt on the 
growing strength of the underground 
movement in Germany, declared its 
increasing strength was one of the 
reasons for the move against Rus- 
sia, a statement that Foreign Minister 
Ribbentrop has, himself, made. 


Anti-Nazi Riots 
While the Nazis called upon sub- 


ject countries for “token units” to 
join “a holy crusade against Bolshe- 
vism” there were anti-Nazi riots and 
demonstrations last week in Yugo- 
slavia, France, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Holland and Norway. Only im Fas- 
cist Italy and Spain were prepara- 
tions made to send army units to rein- 
force the Germans, Finns and Ruma- 
nians, although Fascist Vichy in 
France was said to have similar 
plans. 

In France and Holland there ap- 
peared overnight on walls all over 
each country the single painted let- 
ter “V.” In France, according to 
radio reports, the letter is a symbol 


for “Victory,” in Holland the first 


letter of the Dutch word for “Free- 
dom.” Since starvation was ‘increas- 
ing all over Europe it was said the 
tension is mounting daily, 


Germany. . 


In Germany the public spent an 
anxious week, its anxiety and curios- 
ity aroused by a blunder of the 
German propaganda ministry and 
the German High Command. 

On the second day of the assault 
against Russia the German High 
Command promised for the follow- 
ing day a detailed description of 
“successes that baffle the imagina- 
tion, successes so stupendous that 
the Soviet Army will not be able to 
recover from them.” The next day 


International 


though the city was threatened—be- 
lieved fighting was still confined to 
Russian buffer states, questioned Nazi 
claims of vast tank destruction and 
superiority in the air. However in 
a later communique the Germans in- 
sisted they had captured Minsk, 

Observers called attention to a 
peculiar quality of the Russian com- 
muniques. From time immemorial 
military communiques have confined 
themselves exclusively to the record- 
ing of victories. The Russian com- 
muniques called attention to their 
own faults, contained such statements 
as “X anti-aircraft company was 
nervous and inaccurate during the 
first day of the Nazi drive. It im- 
proved the next day and shot down 
nine Nazi bombers.” 


Almost lost in history, this photograph just arrived in U.S. These British evacuees 
from Greece lived on scant rations for three days and nights on this ship’s deck. 


the cormmunique was not forthcom- 
ing although it was again promised. 

The next day, the next, the next, 
the next, the next passed without any 
communique although the High 
Command still promised a daily de- 
tailed description of overwhelming 
victory. Since in all other blitzkriegs 
the German High Command has is- 
sued daily communiques announcing 
the capture of specific towns and 
daily progress, the omission of sim- 
ilar communiques caused consider- 
able comment. 

When the German announcement 
was finally issued it claimed the cap- 
ture of Minsk, the destruction of 
4,107 planes and 2,223 Russian tanks. 

Neutral observers declared the cap- 
ture of Minsk doubtful at the time 
of the German communique—al- 


THE FAR EAST 


Japan Avoids Tieup 
With German Drive 


Japan was last week clearly nervous 
and embarrassed concerning its com- 
mitments to the Axis, of which it is 
a nominal member. 

While the Italian press urged it to 
take the offensive, Japanese .spokes- 
men, after repeated conferences of the 
Cabinet, said their country was not 
“expected to help Germany if she has 
any: plans for domination of the 
world.” 

The Japanese, however, continued 
their bombings of Chungking. And 
American oil was still fueling the 
Japanese war machine, according 
to reports from China. 
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Union Drive Slows Up Anti-Labor Bills 


Battle Over May Measure; Ruse Charged in 
Sperry Strike Threat; Harlan Mine Owners Balk 


Labor centered its main interest 
on Congress last week, working to 
turn a temporary slow-down in anti- 
labor legislation to a complete halt. 

Congress, rushing to meet its legis- 
lative deadline set by the June 30 
fiscal year’s end and thrown into con- 
fusion by the sudden turn in the war, 
would have been glad to forget labor 
for a few days. But persistent union 
lobbyists jogged its memory. 


LABOR’S OFFENSIVE 


Case-Pace Amendments 
Lose; Vinson Bill Stalled 


When the $10,384,821,624 army 
supply bill, second largest in the 
nation’s history, went to the White 
House for signature it was shorn of 
the Case-Pace anti-strike and black- 
list amendments which had _ been 
tacked on by the House. 

The Vinson bill, backed by the ad- 
ministration and OPM Director Sid- 
ney Hillman and scheduled for early 
passage, was side-tracked. Both AFL 
President William Green and CIO 
President Philip Murray again de- 
nounced its 30-day “cooling-off” 
period provision and demanded its 
defeat. 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League, in 
its bulletin 
summed up the 


Between the Lines, 
“Militant 


labor forces, fighting a single-handed 


week: 


battle against shackling legislation, 
have won another respite, but, as in 
similar earlier lulls this session, it 
is clear that labor cannot relax its 
oiarde, = 


May-Connally Amendment 


The main danger, as labor saw it, 
was now in the May-Connally amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Act, due 
for early consideration in the House. 
The Senate, or 
which passed the upper House on the 


Connally, version 


wave of hysteria that surrounded the 
North American Aviation strike, pro- 
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PICKET LINE 
PRISCILLAS 


Here’s the kind of a picket 
line you almost hate to see 
going back to work —it 
makes such a nice contribu- 
tion to the California land- 
scape. 


They are some of the Disney 
strikers, members of the 
Screen Cartoon Guild 
(AFL). Right up in front is 
Happy Taylor (in the black 
bathing suit) who’s an art- 
ist—not a model. 


vided for government “seizure” of 
struck defense plants. 

The House, or May, version is 
completely different and the two 
measures are now identical only in 
their provision for lowering the 
draft age from 35 to 28. 

Neither the Connally nor May 
variant received consideration by a 
standing committee on labor—and 
the Connally amendment was never 
even taken up in committee sessions. 

The May amendment would, ac- 
cording to Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, do three things: 

“Jl. Authorize the President to 
break any strike in any defense in- 
dustry through use of the Army and 
Navy. 

“2. Provide for Presidential black- 
lists by depriving workers of pro- 
teclion of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

“3. Forbid picketing and provide 


that violations of the amendment are 


‘sabotage’ punishable by $5,000 fine, 
five years in jail, or both.” 

“This was the proposal that Ad- 
ministration forces in the House 
threw their weight behind and were 
preparing to drive to enactment un- 
til labor resistance brought them to 
their senses.” 


Blasts ‘Slave-Laws’ 
Although George Meany, AFL 


secretary-treasurer, warned -against 
“slave-laws” in a nation-wide radio 
broadcast last week, President Green 
and the AFL executive board had 
not yet taken a stand against the 
May-Connally measures as they did 
against the Vinson bill. 

Meany charged that some members 
of Congress are “displaying an al- 
most hysterical determination to 
place repressive anti-labor legisla- 
tion on the statute books.” 
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STRIKE THREAT 


CIO Charges Ruse at 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 


Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., makers of precision 
instruments and subject of long in- 
vestigation by the Nye Committee for 
its World War intrigues, was threat- 
ened with a strike last week. 


An open shop firm, it faced a de- 
mand for wage increases from the 
Brotherhood of Instrument Makers, 
which has been charged with being 
a company union. 

The complaint against the Brother- 
hood was lodged by the CIO’s United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
last spring, but the NLRB has not 
yet decided the case. 

Joseph Dermody, UE director in 
charge of organizing the company’s 
9,000 workers, said the wage demand 
was a ruse to establish that the 
Brotherhood is not company domi- 
nated. 

“Tt is because of our organiza- 
tion’s activity,” Dermody said. “and 
because wages at the Ford Instru- 
ment Co. plant. which we have under 
contract, average at least 10c higher. 
that increased dissatisfaction has 
been shown by the workers. That is 
why the Brotherhood has suddenly 


come to life for a wage raise.” 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SWOC Sweeps NLRB 
Elections at 5 Plants 


A 5 to 1 victory in NLRB elections 
at 5 plants of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. was scored June 26 by the 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee. CIO. Total vote: 10.460 for 
SWOC, 2.288 against. 

The election brings to 6 the num- 
ber of Bethlehem plants approving 
the SWOC. The SWOC now repre- 
sents 27.000 of Bethlehem’s 80,000 
workers. In a stipulation agreeing 
to the election. Bethlehem pledged 
to negotiate a contract if the union 


won. 


MACHINISTS GO BACK 


End 47-Day Strike at 
11 Pacific Shipyards 


Following the signing of the Pa- 
cific Coast stabilization agreement by 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp.. 1.900 
AFL and CIO machinists voted to 


end their 47-day strike against 11 
San Francisco shipyards. Bethle- 
hem, biggest of the struck yards, had 
previously refused to sign because of 
its objection to the closed shop. 

The strikers did not win their de- 
mand for an hourly wage increase 
and double-time for overtime. 


IN HARLAN COUNTY 


Owners Balk at Signing, 
Face UMWA Stoppage 


Kentucky’s Harlan County coal 
operators, whose anti-labor violence 
was exposed by the LaFollette Com- 
mittee, balked at signing the agree- 
ment accepted by northern opera- 
tors after long months of negotiation 
and work stoppage. 

The United Mine Workers, plan- 
ning a 5-day vacation in the Southern 
Appalachian mine fields, voted last 
week to stay out if the Kentucky 
operators had not agreed to sign by 
the end of that period. 

The threatened stoppage would ap- 
ply to about 150,000 of the 400,000 
soft coal miners in the whole Appa- 
lachian area. All southern operators 
except the die-hard Kentuckians were 
reported willing to sign. but UMWA 
President John L. Lewis insisted that 
Kentucky capitulation was essential 
to any satisfactory agreement. 


TWU DISPUTE 


LaGuardia OK’s Pact, 
Waits Court Decision 


The scheduled strike of New York 
City’s subway workers was called off 
last week when Mayor LaGuardia 
agreed to retain the present contract 
with the Transport Workers Union 
(CIO) pending a court decision on 
its legality. 

CIO President Murray and TWU 
President Michael Quill both ap- 
proved the settlement. Quill com- 
mented: “The Mayor’s willingness to 
respect a status quo arrangement on 
the present written collective bar- 
gaining contracts and to direct the 
Board of Transportation to negotiate 
with the TWU on the necessary im- 
provement in wages. hours. and 
working conditions establishes a 
basis upon which settlement may be 
reached in the present controversy.” 


(Turn to page 16 for Leo Haber- 
man’s comment on the American 
Newspaper Guild Convention in De- 
trout.) 


Financially 
Yours 


Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

One of the most important 
companies manufacturing naval, 
merchant marine, commercial 
and military instruments is the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. of N. Y. 
It produces such vital defense 
products as bomb sights, air- 
plane beacons, control equip- 
ment for anti-aircraft guns. 

The Sperry Gyroscope Co. is 
wholly owned by the Sperry 
Corp., which between 1934 and 
1940 reported net profits of 
$27,327,629. In 1940 alone it 
earned $7,854,176, an increase 
of 44% over 1939. This 
amounted to $893 per employe. 

Further profits not included 
in these figures are hidden in 
earned surplus and deprecia- 
tion which amounted to about 
$14,000.000 in 1940. These 
figures also exclude profits from 
foreign holdings. 


$11,500,000 Profit 


Government contracts to 
Sperry up to May 31 totalled 
$67,359,000. This should yield 
the company a profit of about 
$11.500.000 on the basis of 
the 1940 ratio of profits to ship- 
ments and amounts invoiced. 

Appropriations for expansion 
of plant facilities for 1940 
amounted to $16.817,079 of 
which the U. S. government 
agreed to pay $9,129.349. or 
54% of the total outlay. But 
the government will not share 
in the profits. 

The Sperry Corporation was 
formed in 1933, when the 
North American Aviation Corp. 
organized the holding company. 
the Sperry Corp.. and deposited 
the stock of the newly formed 
Sperry Corp. among the North 
American Aviation Corp. stock- 
holders as dividends. 

Chief stockholder of North 
American Aviation — Corp.. 
where troops were recently used 
against striking workers. is Gen- 
eral Motors which is control!ed 
by E. I. duPont & Co. 
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4. Million ‘Joad’ Families Roam Nation 


Tolan Committee Traces Plight; About 90% Once 
Owned Farms; Lonely Old People Search For Food 


Attention was drawn again last 
week to the 4,000,000 Americans, 
mostly farm workers and their fam- 
ilies, who are aliens in their own 
country. They have no homes. They 
are ineligible for relief because of 
lack of legal residence. They wan- 
der from place to place looking for 
work, 

Many of them were once fairly 
prosperous farmers. When they find 
work it is often for the very corpo- 
rations who took their farms from 
them—the insurance companies and 
banks who control an ever increas- 
ing amount of farm land through 
mortgage foreclosures. About 14% 
of all American farm land is now 
operated by corporations. 


Coolie Wages 


For most of each year these 4,000,- 
000 American families are destitute, 
live from hand-to-mouth, survive by 
a miracle. 


For a short season (harvesting 
beets, or tomatoes or fruit or some 
other vegetable) they receive coolie 
wages. An entire family of ten, for 
example, including men, women, and 
children, will work two months for 
a combined wage of $150 which 
must do them for an entire year. 


The Tolan Congressional Commit- 
tee recently completed hearings in 
which the plight of the 4,000,000 
families was traced in detail. 


Story after story was told of how 
girls of 12, for example, alone and 
without a cent, moved ceaselessly 
about the country looking for work, 
without finding it. 

Story after story was told about 
lonely old people (one woman was 
86) starting down the highway, 
starting to walk across the country in 
search of food, of help, of aid in 
gaining the barest necessities. Per- 
haps 90% of these people were farm 
people. 
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SMALLER SHARE 
FOR THE FARMER 


Low farm prices for basic 
food products have not been 
reflected in city prices of 
food bought by workers’ 
families. 


Traders and processors have 
depressed farm prices and 
held up city prices. Farm 
share of the worker’s food 
dollar has declined. (See 


chart at right.) 1913-1915 


On Eastern Seaboard 


Last week attention was again 
drawn to the national problem 
through a study of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor into farm migrants 
on the eastern seaboard. 


“Movies and novels and_ the 
press” says a Department of Labor 
announcement, “have dramatized feel- 
ingly the distressing problems of 
migratory workers of the ‘Dust Bowl’ 
and the far West. Little has been 
known and said about the migrants 
of the Atlantic Seaboard—workers 
who follow the crops north as the 
seasons progress, from Florida even 
as far as Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey.” 

Writing of these workers, the De- 
partment of Labor says: “For them 
and their families, constant shifting 
from place to place sets the patch- 
The broken- 
down car piled high with meager 
belongings and the makeshift shanty 
town are its symbols, 


work pattern of life. 


Low wages 
and long gaps between jobs keep most 
of them within the lowest income 
group of the nation. 


“At best they are hardly above the 
thin edge of distress, without margin 
for health, education or other family 
needs. Any emergency—illness, add- 
ed miles of travel—-deprives them 
of even such public aid as other 
families turn to in times of want.” 


1925-1929 


1936-1937 1938-1940 


1932-1933 


Because of John Steinbeck’s book 
The Grapes of Wrath most people 
think of this problem as connected 
solely with Oklahoma and Califor- 
nia. As a matter of fact, according 
to testimony before the Tolan Com- 
mittee, not an hour goes by that 
families are not being pushed off 
their farms in the Dakotas, in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Missouri and in every other 
American state. 

Their stories, as they face a home- 
less, jobless world, are almost all the 
same. Prices were too low for 
them to pay off on the mortgage. 
Prices were too low because of the 
huge surpluses in corn, wheat, fruit, 
cotton. Prices were too low because 
45,000,000 Americans who need the 
food stored in warehouses have not 
enough money to avoid hunger. 


Foreclosures 


Foreclosure sales and sales for de- 
linquent taxes have continued at the 
rate of over 100,000 farms a year. 


Since March, 1933, when Roosevelt 
took office, about a million farms have 
been lost to their owners. Approxi- 
mately the same number of farmers 
lost their homes during the six years 
preceding the first Roosevelt admin- 
istration. 
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'. . this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Employment Supervisor 
Thomas J. Downs of United Air- 
craft’s Pratt & Whitney division was 
asked by a congressional committee 
if the company discriminated against 
Negroes. Downs replied: 


“I can only say that our policy is 
the same as that of the United States 
Navy. I think we have been justi- 
fied . . . because we are the only 
engine factory in the United States 
which is actually considerably ahead 
of schedule.” 

‘Other aircraft firms have been 
accused by labor, and the President, 
of excluding Negroes from jobs. The 
Navy policy is to employ them only 
in menial work. 


Archbishop Robert E. Lucey 
of San Antonio, Texas, told the Na- 
tional Eucharistic Congress meeting 
in St. Paul that the Roman Catholic 
Church has moved forward in the 
field of social science. 

“You are not thinking with the 
church,” he said, “if you are opposed 
to social security for the submerged 
masses. . . 

“Those who lecture us about the 
right of the American wage earner 
to make a living without having to 
pay tribute to a labor organization are 
really saying that the honest American 
breadwinner should stand defenseless 
and alone to have his pockets picked.” 


Judge Frank H. Dunne, who 
tried Warren K. Billings in 1916, died 
in San Francisco at the age of 79. He 
was practically the only important 
fizure in the Mooney-Billings case, 
outside of the prosecution, who al- 
ways refused to ask for pardon for 
the victims of one of America’s most 
notorious labor frame-ups. 

And last week Tom Mooney was 
reported dying in a San Francisco 
hospital, badly in need of funds to 
insure his care and comfort. 


Dr. Victor G. Heiser recently 
completed a survey of the health of 
American workers. ordered by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. He found that workers’ health 
is vital to national defense. 


IN THE TRADITION 
OF HEYWOOD BROUN 
Editor Richard O. Boyer and 


Columnist Leo Huberman of 
U. S. WEEK received honorable 
mention for the year’s best writ- 
ing in the great Broun tradition 
when the American Newspaper 
Guild made its first Heywood 
Broun Memorial Award last 
week, 

Tom O’Connor, labor reporter 
for PM, was given the Award of 
$250 for his series of articles 
exposing the waste of coal min- 
ers’ lives through lack of safety 
devices. 

Boyer was honored for his 
column, “If This Be Reason’’, 
an exclusive U. S. WEEK fea- 
ture, whde Huberman was com- 
mended for his series on the 
New York City Leviton strike 
which AFL workers won last 
week. 

U. S. WEEK’s staff members 
were the only writers connected 
with a weekly publication to be 
cited. 

Others receiving honorable 
mention were: Nathan Robert- 
son, Kenneth Crawford and 


George Reedy of PM, Samuel 


Grafton of the N. Y. Post, 
Rodger Buddrow of the iIn- 
dianapolis Times, and Luther 


Conant Jr. of the late Boston 
Transcript. 


Last week he said it was time 
American workers “quit being dainty, 


steamheated, rubber-tired, beauty- 
rested, effeminized, pampered sissies 
softened by a _ thousand-and-one 
civilized gadgets and contraptions.” 
He extolled the health of the “whole 
German people, especially the health 
of men and women’ in the factories.” 


Rev. Alfred E. Gregory of 
Waukesha, Wis.. told a new kind of 
fish story last week. 

Arrested for five undersized trout 


COUNTY 


in his‘game bag, Rev. Gregory told 
the court that “inasmuch as the res- 
piratory organs of the fish were 
mutilated by the hooks, it was purely 
out of humanitarian motives that I 
kept the fish rather than let them die 
in the water.” 
Sentence was suspended. 


Charles W. Kellogg, president 
of the Edison Electric Institute, re- 
signed last week from the post of 
OPM power consultant. 


Kellogg, long a representative of 
private power interests, had said 
there was ample power for defense 
production, even when shortages 
were creating production difficulties. 
The last time he said it was on June 
3, at Buffalo, N. Y. A day later 
OPM put out an official release, de- 
claring Kellogg spoke only for him- 
self, that a shortage already existed. 
Kellogg’s resignation parallels that 
of Gano Dunn, who said there was 
no steel shortage. 


Rep. Martin Dies (D., Texas) 
ran a poor fourth in the special elec- 
tion to fill the Senate seat left vacant 
by the death of Morris Sheppard. He 
had less than half as many votes as 
were polled by Rep. Lyndon John- 
son, White House favorite. who was 
leading the race. 

Dies’ defeat was being hailed by 
trade unionists and _ progressives, 
though it will not remove him from 


the House seat he occupies until 
1942. 


Cecilia Ager, PM’s movie re- 
porter, told this tale of a changing 
world: “Since last Monday morning 
business for Mr. Nicholas Napoli, 
president of Artkino Pictures, dis- 
tributors of USSR films in America, 
has not been as usual. 

“Since last Monday morning. in 
fact. Mr. Napoli’s modest little offices 
on Seventh Ave. have resembled the 
scene of a gold rush.” 

It seems all five Arnerican newsreel 
companies have been banging on Mr. 
Napoli’s coor for films displaying 
the power and strength of the Red 
Army and Navy. 
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EY 1776 the cry “taxation without representation” signified 
deep economic and political unrest. To-day the problem 
is taxation without income. 


Taxation is assumed to be based on ability to pay. There- 
fore the first step in the analysis is to see who gets the in- 
come in the United States out of which the taxes should be 
paid. 


Income in the U. S. 


The National Resources Committee made a study of con- 
sumers income in the United States for the years 1935- 
36.” Its findings showed that 60% of America’s families 
receive less than $1,250 a year, and get only 28% of all 
income in the United States. 

On the other hand, less than 3% of all families in the 
United States have incomes of $5,000 and over and receive 
the large proportion of 20% of total national income. Using 
this study as a base, a similar distribution of income. was 
found in the United States for the year 1938-39 (see 
chart) .~ 


From 1925 through 1929, less than 14 of 1% of all cor- 
porations in the United States earned 28 billion dollars or 
72% of all corporate earnings. Between 1930 and 1934, 
the worst years of the depression, practically the same 4 
of 1% of the corporations netted 11 billion dollars.” 


These amazingly high profits were calculated “after the 
highly skilled tax lawyers and accountants of the cor- 
porations have made deductions from gross income for 
such purposes as depreciation and depletion, and after 
high salaries have been allowed the administrative person- 


(1) “Consumers Expenditures in the United States,” Wash- 
_ ington, 1939, pp. 48-49. 

(2) T.N.E.C. Monograph, No. 3, p. 6. 

(3) T.N.E.C. Monograph, No. 20, pp. 10-12. 
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nel.” Thus actual profits were much higher than 
above figures indicate. 

Furthermore these immense profits go to but few peo 
In 1927, 2.8% of the entire population received all « 
poration stock dividends. Of the 4.3 billion dollars pi 
3.8 billions or 88% of the total was received by less tl 
% of 1% of the population of the United States. 

In addition, a study made by the Brookings Insti 
points out that 10% of the families save 85% of all s 
ings.” For 1938-39 a similar situation prevailed ( 
chart).” In other words 90% of the population have 
comes so low that they can barely make ends meet 
cannot save anything. In fact, getting into perpetual ¢ 
is more prevalent than saving among low income grot 
who are really all of us. 


Who Pays the Taxes 


In 1938, those federal, state and local taxes which ¥ 
levied on taxpayers in proportion to their ability to ~ 
“were only 26.4% of all revenue collected.” Taxes “wk 
take little or no account of ability to pay and which usu 
restrict purchasing power, totalled 73.6% of all tax : 


enue.” 


Of all federal revenue collected in 1930, 68.2% c: 
from income, inheritance and corporate taxes and 31. 
from consumption taxes, while in 1940, a year of | 
profits, only 44.4% came from income and corporate ta 
and the large percentage of 55.6% from taxes ma 
on consumption, including wage taxes. 

With prospects for war, the Revenue Acts of 1940, wh 
govern taxes at present, were designed to raise money 
the present crisis. In Title I of the First Act, personal 
emptions for income taxes were reduced from $1,000 
$800 for single individuals, and for married persons fi 
$2,500 to $2,000, thus reaching people in lower ine 
brackets. 

Corporate taxes which began at 1214% on the - 
$9,000 earned in 1939 were increased to only 1314% 
1940, while corporations with incomes of $25,000 or « 
paid only 19% it 1940 compared with 18% in 1939. 

Title II of the Act, called the “temporary” defense 
was expected to yield 55% from consumers and 45% f 
incomes, corporations and such. Again the major bur 
falls on the low income farmers and wage earners. 

The Second Revenue Act of 1940 was passed a few mot 
later allegedly to get at corporate incomes and their ex 
profits. Yet this act suspended the Vinson-Trammell 


(4) T.N.E.C. Monograph, No. 20, p. 9. 
(5) T.N : 


E 
(6) pence Capacity to Consume,” Washington, p. 96 


(7) T.N.E.C. Monograph, No. 3, Dios. 
(8) T.N.E.C. Monograph, No. 20, p. 80. 
(9) CIO. The Economic Outlook, August, 1940. 


(ON WITHOUT INCOME 


4 on the Little Gellow's Riggest Problem 


BY THE ECONOMIST 


int Marine Acts which had limited profits to 8, 10 and 
or naval, shipbuilding, airplanes and other equipment. 
ispension eliminated any ceiling on profits. Apparent- 
0 or 12% is not sufficient profit for defense produc- 


ther with the first and second revenue acts total 
ate taxes were raised to 24% of income for cor- 
ns with incomes in excess of $25,000. 
ther part of the second revenue act provided that 
ations pay only from 25% on the first $20,000 of 
not*regular, profits to 50% on profits in excess of 
00. This is not really an excess profits tax because 
es 50% of all excess income over $500,000 with cor- 
ms after they have already deducted for taxes, divi- 
surplus, depreciation and regular profits. 
orations can compute their excess profits in two 
They can either base their calculations on average 
> received during 1936-39 or as normal percentage 
sted capital. 
stant Secretary of Treasury, J. L. Sullivan, pointed 
the Ways and Means Committee that the excess 
provision of the 1940 bill which allowed a 95% credit 
orporation’s base period, permitted corporations not 
excess profits. He stated that one company which 
0,000,000 in defense contracts and is making 3,000 % 
profits than in 1939 will pay no excess profits tax. 
porations are further permitted to pay off the cost 
- factories and plants for defense works in 5 instead 
usual 20 years,—a clause which permits corporations 
either very little or no excess profits tax at all. 
is how it is done. If a new factory costs $5,000,000, 
oration may deduct $1,000,000 a year from its earn- 
yr depreciation of the new plant. Thus money which 
ordinarily go to the government in taxes stays with 
‘poration which makes defense profits from its plants. 
svernment in this way is paying for new plants pri- 
owned. 


Loopholes 


ady corporations are taking advantage of loopholes. 
Steel Corp. has changed its accounting methods to 
the last-in-first-out or “Lifo” inventory method. 

Wall Street Journal reported on March 15 that the 
Steel Corp. “would have reported somewhat larger 
vs in the first quarter than it did” had “Lifo” not been 
ind that for the year, reported profits will be substan- 
lower than under the old accounting method while 
profits will be higher. Furthermore under the “Lifo” 
1 “taxes will be reduced by a large sum.” 

loophole has the double advantage of permitting 
rofits and less taxes for corporations. 

ut a billion dollars a month will be spent by the gov- 
it for its defense program. 

Treasury announced before the Ways and Means 


Percent 


Committee on April 4 that it expects to raise an additional 
3.6 billion dollars for the coming year as follows: 31% 
from taxes on such essentials as tobacco, gasoline, phones, 
candy, etc.; 46% mainly from middle class incomes; 23% 
from gift, estate, corporate incomes and excess profits. 

Leon Henderson, Price Control Administrator, and M. S. 
Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, before the 
Ways and Means Committee, objected to certain excise taxes 
proposed by the Treasury, but wanted excise taxes on other 
consumption goods to cut down civilian purchases on ma- 
terials which are used in armament production. 

They asked for higher corporate and excess profits, gift 
and estates taxes but also requested that individual income 
tax exemptions be lowered even further. Though their pro- 
posals are more progressive than the Treasury’s, it still means 
that the bulk of the taxes fall on small wage earners nad 
farmers. 

On May 19, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury J. L. Sul- 
livan made the surprising proposal that the excess profits 
tax be revised because the profits of many firms are not 
being touched by the law and “these profits which are being 
made out of the sacrifices of the people as a whole” should 
be returned to the government. 

On June 5, however, the Ways and Means Committee an- 
nounced it would not revise the excess profits tax law. On 
June 19 it proposed a new series of surtaxes on individual 
incomes which will start on the first dollar of taxable in- 
come and will fall on low income groups. 


Half of U. S. Income to 10% 


The above government statistics and statements point out 
very definitely that 90% of the families in the United States 
receive only about half the national income, do not save 
and bear the large share of the tax burden; while 10% 
of the population receive almost the whole of the other half 
of the national income, do nearly all the saving and do 
not pay taxes in proportion to their ability to pay. 

The present tax bills offer no change in this policy. These 
taxes plus the rising cost of living make the lot of 90% 
of our population worse. 

Yes, in 1776, it was “taxation without representation,” 
but in 1941 it is taxation without income. 

Percent 


81.7% of families in U.S. received 50% of national income, -saved 
5.8% of all savings and paid 44.4% of all taxes, 1938-1939. Source: 
T.N.E.C. Monograph No. 3. 
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iS ALUMINUM CO. 


—————_——_—_—_—_-_— 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, IN A STATEMENT BEFORE 


/ HAROLD ICKES 


SENATE COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


N JULY 15, 1940, OPM officials 
told Senator McNary and a 
delegation of Northwest congres- 
sional representatives that the Alu- 
minum Co. of America would have 
ample capacity to take care of the 
aluminum airplane requirements 
through 1942. 

At that time Alcoa’s capacity was 
375,000,000 pounds per year, with 
a slight increase in sight. The 1942 
requirements for military uses alone 
are now put at 1,600,000,000 pounds, 
with nothing allowed for civilian re- 
quirements. I believe these estimates 
will have to be increased again short- 


ly. 


Blame Monopoly 


About a month after this assurance, 
Assistant Attorney General Arnold 
was arguing before the court that 
the long existence of a monopoly in 
the aluminum industry had kept 
down the capacity to produce this 
metal. This view was later also ex- 
pressed by Senator O’Mahoney after 
studies by the T. N. E. C. 

In rebuttal, Mr. I. W. Wilson, 
production vice president of Alcoa, 
testified in the trial that Alcoa was 
in a position to supply the United 
States Government “with all the 
aluminum it will require for national 
defense within the next year.” 

He further insisted there would be 
a substantial surplus for the British. 
He also testified that Alcoa would be 
able to supply the needs for 1942 
as well as for 1941, and that if re- 
quirements should increase after 
1942 Alcoa would be able to expand 
relatively simply and easily. 

He added this was over and above 
civilian requirements. 

Alcoa was not disinterested in 
this matter. It sought to put off the 
horrible day when the monopoly 
would have to experience some com- 
petition. 


On November 28, 1940, the fa- 
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mous press release was issued to the 
effect that sufficient capacity was 
available to meet all defense require- 
ments and provide some increase for 
civil requirements. There is evidence 
before your committee that Alcoa 
helped the OPM to estimate what 
these requirements would be. 


‘Plenty of Aluminum’ 


... In May of this year the OPM 
finally raised its sights to 1,600,000,- 
000 pounds. Yet on May 14 the 
senior vice president of Alcoa told 
your committee that there was plenty 
of aluminum for national defense. 


That is a statement which was as 
incorrect then as it is incorrect to 
date. Personally, I think that this 
statement betrays either incompetence 
or self-interest, both of which are 
dangerous to our program of national 
defense. 


The Government is assuming 
almost all of the risk inherent 
in our rapidly expanding alumi- 
num production. It is guarantee- 
ing the market. 


It will take everything that any- 
body can produce. It is putting up, at 
its own expense, huge generating fa- 
cilities. It is putting up the money 
for aluminum reduction plants. It 
is also paying the management for 
operating them. It could hardly do 
TDOT Gime oe, 


‘Christmas Present’ 


I do not believe we should invest 
all this money for national defense 
purposes and end up by making a 
Christmas present of all our expensive 
facilities to the Aluminum Co. 

I am told that ingot aluminum has 
cost less than 10 cents per pound 
to produce at times when it sold for 
even more than the present price of 
17 cents. 


Is the Mellon-controlled alumi- 
num monopoly using its vast power 
against the interests of the Ameri- 
can people? Government agencies 
and economists have long said that 
it is. Secretary Ickes, repeating 
the charge, recently told a Senate 
Committee that the Aluminum Co. 


Its price has been manipulated 
up and down in the past by the 
monopoly for its own purposes 
. . «. It is to the interest of the Na- 
tion to have low-cost aluminum that 
will assure the continued use of 
cheap electric power and the opera- 
tion of fabricating plants. 


Peril to Nation 


Monopoly may be even more 
dangerous in dangerous times 
than it is in normal times. 


Our whole defense effort becomes 
dependent upon the skill, resource- 
fulness, and devotion to the public 
welfare of a few individuals who 
own and control the monopoly. 

These have not been subjected to 
the spur of competition. Their whole 
effort has been, not to improve their 
skills, but to retain and protect the 
processes which are the key to their 
industrial control. 

Further, these few individuals may 
operate on the theory that their pri- 
mary duty is as trustees for their 
stockholders. They may believe that 
there is a basic conflict between the 
supposed interests of those stockhold- 
ers in limiting facilities and produc- 
tion (thus keeping up prices) and the 
interest of the Government in increas- 
ing production. 


... Throughout its existence, 
the Aluminum Co. of America 
has bought out or hampered by 
all means in its power, every for- 
midable competitor that 
threatened it. 


ever 


UTES 2.3.0.4.1 


RIPPLING DEFENSE? 


of America is seriously hampering 
the defense program—might even 
“lose the war.” Here are Ickes’ 
charges and the Aluminum Co.’s 
answer. (For U.S. WEEK’s posi- 
tion on the aluminum and all other 
monopolies see page 23.) 


T THE hearing Monday, Secre- 

tary Ickes made statements chal- 
lenging the good faith of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America in its efforts to 
aid in this country’s defense program. 
We welcome the opportunity to refute 
these accusations. .. . 

In 1938, when our plants produced 
286,881,690 pounds of aluminum, and 
our total shipments were only 175,- 
525,773 pounds, the Aluminum Co. 
of America finished the year with an 
inventory of 277,538,066 pounds of 
aluminum, or more aluminum than 
normally would be used in a year. 


Ample Supply 


As late as April 3, 1939, Congress 
had only authorized the Navy to 
build 3,000 planes and the Army 
6,000. Such a program required no 
expansion of production facilities, 
particularly when the Aluminum Co. 
of America already had more than a 
year’s supply of metal on hand. 

Yet late in 1938 the company did 
inaugurate a program which, with 
the additions since made to it, calls 
for a capital expenditure of over 
$200,000,000 of the company’s mon- 
ey, and which has resulted in an 
increase in the number of its employes 


from 25,000 to about 50,000. 


The Aluminum Co. of America is 
now producing well over double the 
amount of aluminum produced in 
1938, and when its present program 
is completed the production of 1938 
will be almost tripled. 

The expansion of the production of 
aluminum is not as simple a matter 


1. W. WILSON 


VICE PRESIDENT OF ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA, BEFORE 
SENATE COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


as is the expansion of many other 
industries. 


The production of aluminum re- 
quires enormous quantities of electric 
power. It takes not only large sums 
of money, but many years to build 
the extensive hydroelectric develop- 
ments necessary to get blocks of 
power in the magnitude required... . 


License Required 


An inquiry has been made con- 
cerning the Aluminum Co’s attitude 
with respect to the Fontana power 
project which will require 3 years 
to complete. 


Some months ago a declaration of 
intention was filed with the Federal 
Power Commission for this project in 
the belief that the Commission would 
not require a Federal license. Such 
a license permits the Government to 
take over the project at the end of the 
license period on terms that might be 
confiscatory. The Commission, how- 
ever, made a ruling that would neces- 
sitate taking out such a license. 


The company felt then, and still 
feels, that in the light of its other huge 
expenditures for the defense program, 
it cannot, with proper regard for its 
financial stability, put up its own 
money to develop this project in the 
face of the Government’s power to 
take over the property at the end of 
the license period. 


Ready to Act 


Notwithstanding this feeling, the 
Auminum Co. is ready to take out a 
license and develop this project if 
the Government will assist in financ- 
ing the development; or, the -com- 
pany will sell the project to TVA so 
that Authority may develop it. 

Or if neither of these alternatives is 


Nol 


acceptable, the company is ready to 
Cooperate in any other way that will 
make the power from this develop- 
ment available for the production of 
E\bineribetvhen enc, a, 


We have been criticized on the 
theory that estimates by various gov- 
ernmental agencies were in some way 
mistakes, attributable to the Alumi- 
num Co. of America. This we em- 
phatically deny. 

. . . Allegations have been made 
that the Aluminum Co. of America 
is a monopoly and is a party to 
agreements with various foreign 
companies, or foreign agencies, un- 
der which it is claimed production 
of aluminum has been restricted in 
this country. 


Courts to Decide 


These and other similar questions 
are now pending in the courts against 
the company and its officers. Ig view 
of the fact that these suits are still 
unadjudicated, we feel constrained to 
remain silent... . 


Suffice it to say that all of the prin- 
cipal officers of the company have 
vigorously denied that any such 
agreements exist, and they likewise 
have denied such charges are justi- 


fied. 

In pioneering the aluminum indus- 
try, the principal job of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America has been to find 
new uses for the metal. The problem 
of the company, therefore, has hereto- 
fore been not the production of 
aluminum but the finding of people 
who would buy the metal and use it. 


Let me assure you that the sole 
desire of the Aluminum Co. of 
America is to be allowed to use its 
every resource in the production of 
aluminum for the defense of the 
country. We urge that we be allowed 


to do so. 
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American Newspaper Guild 


Brother Willard of Boston was bursting to say some- 
thing at the recent Detroit convention of the American 
Newspaper Guild but he found himself tangled up in 
parliamentary procedure. When President Donal Sulli- 
van asked him, “On what point do you rise?” Willard 
paused, then blurted out: “I rise on a point of self-ex- 
pression.” 

Personally, I thought his point, though not in order, 
was well taken. There were many occasions during the 
stormy 5-day session, when some of us were aching for 
the chance to express ourselves but could not, because 
under the rules—which where administered with emi- 
nent fairness by Brother Sullivan—we were not in order. 

In this column, however, I am not bound by Robert’s 
Rules. Self-expression is in order. Here then, are some 
random, personal reflections on the convention. 

The ANG is seriously split. The witch-hunting which 
President Philip Murray denounced recently when he 
declared it to be CIO policy to continue organizing the 
unorganized despite “‘slander-mongers who seek to pro- 
mote factionalism and other forms of internal dissen- 
sion,” has, unfortunately, become the tactic of some 
Guild members. 

I think witch-hunting and Red-baiting are dangerous 
to the welfare of the ANG. They violate the spirit, if not 
the letter, of Section 7, Article 11 of the ANG Constitu- 
tion: “No eligible person shall be barred from member- 
ship or penalized by reason of sex, race, or religious or 
political convictions. .. .” 

The people who were responsible for the inclusion of 
that clause in the Constitution were on to the fact that 
the only test that should ever be applied to a candidate 
for office in a union is the simple one: is he a good trade 
untonist? 

That was all that Heywood Broun cared about. I once 
heard him say it didn’t matter to him “even if the man 
-was a Republican.” 


Among Communists, Too 


The founder of the ANG was right. Good, militant, 
progressive unionists can be found—even among Repub- 
licans. 

They can be found among Communists, too. I know 
a few workers in various unions who fearlessly pro- 
claim their allegiance to the Communist Party. I know 
many others who are accused of following the party 
line. They are, in my opinion, in the top rank of hard- 
working, militant trade unionists. 

That does not mean they are the only ones. Not at 
all. There are in every union many hard-working mili- 
tant trade unionists who know nothing about Commu- 
nists. And there are, too, some militant unionists who 
have identified themselves with the Red-baiting group. 
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Talk About America 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


passed 


But this has been my experience. That on a straight 
trade-union issue the people who vote the wrong way, 
the way that is not sound trade-unionism, are seldom 
to be found in the group of alleged “Reds”. They are 
usually to be found in the group that makes a fetish of 
fighting alleged “Reds”. 

I cite two examples of many, from the convention? 

The first clash that occurred between the pro-adminis- 
tration (allegedly “Red”) and the anti-administration 
forces was on a motion to grant the privilege of the floor 
to the Jewish Writers Union secretary. 

The person in question was not a delegate. He is not 
a member of the Guild. His organization has been at- 
tempting to break the Guild strike on the Jewish Day— 
a strike duly called, and endorsed by Philip Murray. 


It was in the interest of “democracy” that we were 
asked by several delegates, notably a few from Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Los Angeles, to allow a strikebreaker 
in a Guild strike to address us. Not all the anti-adminis- 
tration forces subscribed to this peculiar definition of 
democracy. In fact some of the leaders of the anti- 
administration forces were as vehement as the pro-forces 
in their denunciation of the idea. But what support the 
motion did get came solely from the anti-administration 


group. 


‘The Use of Troops’ 


The debate on a resolution calling for an apology to 
R. J. Thomas of the United Automobile Workers for 
ANG Vice President Milton Kaufman’s “unwarranted 
and injudicious interference” with the affairs of the 
UAW, also proved the point. 

What was the action labeled as “unwarranted inter- 
ference’? Vice President Kaufman, like many other 
leaders of many other unions, both CIO and AFL, was 
disturbed by the use of troops in the North American 
Aviation strike. He sent a telegram to the president of 
ANG locals urging them to send wires of support to the 
North American Aviation strikers “in their defense of 
right to strike and protest to Roosevelt use troops abro- 
gate this right.” 

Note that Kaufman had not taken a position on the 
strike itself, which Mr. Thomas had called “wildcat”. 
Kaufman was concerned solely with the use of troops, 
and the right to strike. His action was sound. It was 
good trade union policy. This was proven conclusively 
a few days later when President Philip Murray, who had 
urged the strikers to return to work, sent a special letter 
to all CIO affiliates strongly condemning the “injection of 
armed forces into a private industrial dispute.” 

ANG delegates, therefore, were being asked to apolo- 
gize for Kaufman’s action which was almost identical 
with that taken by President Murray a few days later! 
Those in favor of apologizing were the anti-administra- 
tion group. 

See what I mean? 
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Worth 
READING 


CIO’s TAX PROGRAM, Publi- 
cation No. 55 of the CIO. Or- 
der from Publicity Dept., 
Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, 1106 Connecti- 


cut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


The U. S. Treasury proposes 
to raise some 3.6 billions of dol- 
lars in new taxes this year. 
Naturally, a number of inter- 
ested groups have put forward 
plans suggesting where the 
burden of this tax program 
should fall. 

This pamphlet presents the 
proposals of the CIO, as given 
in President Philip Murray’s 
testimony before Congress when 
the new tax bill was first intro- 
duced. 

It consists, in the first place, 
of an analysis of the tax pro- 
grams offered by the Treasury 
Department and by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, and in the second 
place of a statement of an alter- 
native program designed to 
“tax wealth—not wages.” 

The CIO program calls not 
only for no further increases in 
taxes on incomes in the lower 
brackets, but actually for a re- 
duction in those taxes. 

The pamphlet shows taxes 
in the lower brackets are not 
paid for out of money which 
would otherwise be used for 
luxuries or saved, but out of 
money which is needed for ade- 
quate food, shelter, clothing. 

On the other hand, the pro- 
grams advanced by the gov- 
ernment agencies call for new 
and increased sales and excise 
taxes. 

The working people of Ameri- 
ca are already facing a real 
wage cut because of the sharp- 
ly rising cost of living. They 
will be wise to ponder well the 
CIO’s proposal to put the bur- 
den of the increased cost of 
government on those who can 
bear it with the least sacrifice. 


—D.CS. 


Hollywood Fashions Own 
History: Japs vs. British 


Clark Gable, Rosalind Russell Star 


In Fast-Mov 


HoLLywoop—Several very curious 
features about They Met in Bombay. 
So far I have yet to see a picture 
depicting one of the wars actually 
going on. But in this picture you 
see a full-fledged battle between the 
British and the Japs which is as yet 
unrecorded by history. With the 
Japs as villains and losers — of 
course. 


During this war Clark Gable is a 
jewel thief, but wins, under a phony 
name and as an impostor Captain in 
the British army, the Victoria Cross. 


It Happened Before! 


Then there’s a Captain-of-Koepen- 
ick scene which would be equally 
unbelievable if the Captain-of-Koe- 
penick incident hadn’t actually hap- 
pened. 

Perhaps you remember the story? 
A tramp disguised himself in an 
army officer’s uniform, ordered 
soldiers he met on the streets to fall 
in and follow him, proceeded to 
hold up the Mayor and other high 
officials and to rob the city till. And 
that’s almost exactly what Clark 
Gable does in this picture. 

The picture was at various times 
during production called The Uni- 
form and Unholy Partners, and it 
isn’t dificult to imagine the confer- 
ence out of which came the picture’s 
present name. 

“Tet’s see now,” says the pro- 
ducer. “What are we going to call 
this picture? What happened? They 
met in Bombay—” “That’s a good 
title!” “What is?” “They Met in 
Bombay.” “So it is,” says the pro- 
ducer, pleased he’s thought of it 


‘himself. 


Million Dollar Jewel 
Well anyway, Clark Gable and 


Rosalind Russell met in Bombay. 
Both of them were jewel thieves, 
eunning for a million dollar toy 
owned by a duchess. 

Rosalind, wearing some of the 


ing “They Met in Bombay’ 


Clark Gable ... 


most superb clothes Adrian has ever 
dreamed up, gets the jewel. Clark 
Gable, pretending to be a detective, 
takes it from her. Discovered they 
flee together on a tramp steamer 
bound for Hong Kong. 

During the voyage love rears its 
charming head, and when they escape 
the police on arrival in China, they 
hide out. It is in order to rob a 
merchant that Clark goes in for his 
Captain-of-Koepenick notion, but 
a higher officer impounds him and 
sends him up-country to rescue 
civilians from a Japanese trap. 

At film’s end all that Clark Gable 
gets out of his exploits is a V.C.,, 
the merchant’s cashbox and Rosalind 
Russell. He has to give back the 
jewels. 

—Motty CASTLE 
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DONALD OCDEN STEWART, 


I was talking to a dog the other day. Of course, I 
don’t ordinarily talk to dogs. Not that I am snobbish or 
prejudiced, and certainly at a time like this, when Na- 
tional Unity is so essential, I would be the last person to 
refuse to talk to anything. But I find that by the time I 
have read the newspapers and weekly magazines each 
day I just can’t find the time to sit down with a dog and 
give him my undivided attention. 

But this dog was different. He was in the movies. And 
as I am a movie writer, we had quite a bit in common. 
However, I didn’t discover our mutual occupation at first, 
and I forgot just how we happened to get to talking; it 
may have been he said something about having seen my 
last picture—a vehicle for Joan Crawford called A 
Woman’s Face. Possibly he asked me how I liked Joan. 

“T like Joan fine,” I replied, and then he surprised me. 

“I'd sure like to do a picture with her,” he announced. 


For the first time I really looked at him; there was nothing 
out of the ordinary in his appearance. 


“You're in pictures?” I queried doubtfully. 


‘I’m Rats’ 


He looked hurt, and contemplated his toenails silently 
for a moment. “I’m awfully sorry,” I apologized. “I’ve 
been away from Hollywood for a month, and—.” 

“Tm Rats.” he announced. 

“Oh, sure.” I bluffed. “Say, you were funny in that 
Our Gang last one!” =» 

He regarded me sadly. “That’s the other Rats,” he 
said. “I’m the tap dancer.” 

“Tap dancer?” I exclaimed. 

He nodded assurance. “They say I steal my next pic- 
ture right away from Eleanor Powell,” he added. 

“Well. that’s wonderful,” I commented. 

Rats sighed, and again contemplated his nails. 

“Yes. I suppose it is wonderful,” he observed. ‘Here 
Iam. Yesterday alley dog, today the toast of millions—.” 

“And tomorrow?” I queried cynically (I have worked 
for movies for years)—but I don’t think he heard me. 

“Have you heard anything?” he suddenly snapped 
(figuratively, of course). 

“About what?” I asked. 

“About how I’ve changed—since my success.” 

“Not a word,” I answered truthfully. : 

“Then they haven't said anything to you,” he snarled. 

“They?” I queried. I leaned over and patted him en- 
couragingly. “Look, Rats,” I said, and added, “You 
don’t mind my calling you Rats? 

“As long as you don’t leave off the ‘s’,” he replied 
nervously. “That’s what they’re probably saying now.” 

“Look,” I began again, “who are ‘they’?” 
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STOVE 


Leading a Dog’s Life 


. 


His eyes shifted uneasily. Finally he cleared his throat. 
“They’re the dog actors I organized into the Canine 
Protective Alliance. It wasn’t easy either, but a dog’s 
life at best has got a lot of room for improvement. 
Well, they elected me spokesman.” He stopped and 
frowned. 

“And then what?” I asked. 

He said slowly: “Do you know anything about tap 
dancing?” Puzzled, I mentioned my admiration for Bill 
Robinson and Fred Astaire. 

“Whistle something,” he requested. “Something you've 
seen Astaire dance.” Obediently, I whistled from Lady 
Be Good. Rats raised himself on his hind legs and went 
into his dance. I don’t say he was as good as Astaire, but, 
considering my whistling, he was amazingly competent. 
I broke into applause. He bowed disdainfully. “You 
ought to catch me with an orchestra,” he said. 

He did a cute “off to Buffalo” to my door, and waved. 
‘Just keep me in mind,” he suggested, “when you're doing 
your next Crawford picture.” 

“Hey—wait a minute,” I called. “What happened 
after your union elected you spokesman?” 

He looked at me more in sorrow than in anger. 

“You just saw me dance, didn’t you?” he demanded. 
“Am I an artist, or not?” 

I admitted he was an artist. I even admitted that as 
an artist his future was fairly secure, so that maybe he 
didn’t really need the Canine Protective Alliance. 

“But even at that,” I argued, “you started it.” 

“That was before Zanuck saw me dance.” 

“But the other dogs,” I insisted. “The ones who need 
a union. Don’t you feel any responsibility ?” 


For Unions, But — 


“T wish I could do something,” was his reply, “But as 
an American I can’t.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“You read Westbrook Pegler, I presume.” 

“You don’t mean—?” | started to exclaim. 

“Exactly,” he said, “and until every last Red is kicked 
out of our unions, I must refuse to associate myself with 
them, much -” and he stressed these last words—‘much 
as I agree with the principle of collective bargaining.” 
He once more waved a friendly farewell, adding: “Be- 
sides, the Alliance fell to pieces when I felt it my pa- 
triotic duty to report it to the Dies Committee. Good 
day, sir. Don’t forget my name and my dance.” 

“T won't,” I assured him, and then I added: “Good- 
bye, Rat.” 

He turned sharply, and snarled: “I get it. No ‘s’.” 

“No ‘s’,” I snapped back, and started to say “vou son- 
of-a—” but stopped, remembering that that descriptive 
noun is no particular insult to,a dog. So I simply threw 
my inkwell at him, and I haven’t seen him since. 
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The Red Army 


Every columnist, radio commen- 
tator and foreign news expert has, 
since the Nazis invaded Russia, dug 
his teeth into the question: How 
strong is the Red Army? 

With one or two notable excep- 
tions they have all answered the 
question according to their preju- 
dices or sympathies. I intend to let the 
best bona fide military authorities 
and specialists do the talking 
through this column. 

Both M. R. Werner and P.M’s Gen- 
eral agree that Russia’s occupation 
of the Baltic states, parts of Finland 
and Bessarabia was done for strate- 
gic reasons and has made the defense 
against Nazi attack much simpler and 
more likely to delay the German ad- 
vance long enough to complete Rus- 
sian preparation. 

Werner, author of two excellent 
books on military strategy, wrote in 
his recent Battle for the World: 

“The Soviet Union regarded it as 
too much risk to take upon itself the 
full force of the initial German blow 
(invasion of Poland), especially 
since it lacked the strategic defense 
position against Germany in the Bal- 
tic region and in Poland . . . Militar- 
ily, the Soviet position in the Baltic 
region (today) is more effective than 
it was in 1914.” 


On Equai Footing 


The mechanical equipment which 
the Russians now possess is admit- 
ted to be equal and perhaps even 
superior to that of the Nazis. 

The outstanding German air ex- 
pert, Colonel von Bulow, wrote in 
the official German Army journal in 
1935 that the Russian air arm would 
reach 10,000 planes in several years 
“and would be so strong that no 
single air power, or even combination 
of powers, can equal it.” He com- 
mented in 1936: 

“The figures prove that within a 
few years Soviet Russia has far out- 
stripped the productive possibilities 
of all other countries (in planes), 
including the United States.” 


This Small Werld 


By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


Werner brings this up to date by 
placing the bomb salvo of the Russian 
air arm in March, 1939, at twice 
that of the Nazis. 

What gives the Russians superior- 
ity (spring of 1941) is that they have 
nearer and safer bases for operation 
in Eastern Europe than have the 
Nazis, that Germany is more vul- 
nerable from the air, and that not a 
single Russian war industry lies 
within bombing range of the Ger- 
mans. 


Superior in Tanks 


Soviet tank superiority is so great 
that it cannot under any circum- 
stances be equalled by the Germans. 
This was reported in 1936 by Gen- 
eral Martel, commander of the British 
armored corps, after he had wit- 
nessed the Minsk district army ma- 
neuvers. 

Werner completes this analysis: 
“In other words, as early as 1936 
the tank inventory of the Red Army 
exceeded that of the Wehrmacht in 
1940. Between 1936 and 1941, how- 
ever, the tank arm of the Red Army 
has been doubled at the very least.” 

The German Army paper, Wehr- 
macht, conceded 10,000 tanks, 150,- 
000. military tractors and 100,000 
military motor vehicles. This was five 
years ago. This same publication esti- 
mated Russian planes in 1937 to be 
15,000 to 18,000. 

Captain Sergei Kournakoff writing 
in Click magazine says the Soviets 
have 27,000 tanks and the largest 
artillery force in the world. He 
fought the Reds for over two years, 
until October 1920, and would not 
be inclined to over-estimate, 

All experts are united in placing 


the number of the active soldiers at 
about 5 million, with 15 million sol- 
diers trained in reserve. For some 
terrain where mechanized units can- 
not be used the Russians have 200,- 
000 cavalry, coordinated with tanks, 
planes and camel corps. 


Blitz war was originated by the 
Russians, not Germans. The lessons 
learned by‘the Bolsheviks during the 
Civil War gave them the basis for 
working out the strategy and theory 
of modern mobile attack. 


Leonard Engel, one of PM’s mili- 
tary writers comments: 


“The Russians believe in lightning 
war, but a cardinal principle in their 
doctrine is the preparation of suc- 
ceeding offensives even before the 
first has been completed. In other 
words, the Russians, unlike the Ger- 
mans don’t believe in staking all on 
one throw.” This, he says, is due 
to the major difference between a 
resources-poor Germany and a re- 
sources-rich Russia. 


Series of Defenses 


Pierre Lazareff, former editor of 
Paris-Soir, writing on the defense 
system of the Soviet Union in terms 
of blitz theory, (N. Y. Times, June 
24, 1941), points out that this system 
has little in common with the Magi- 
not plan. It is a series of defense 
lines extending in some places to a 
depth of one hundred miles. In cer- 
tain strategic areas underground tank 
hangars are located to permit counter- 
attack even if the enemy has passed 
over them and apparently captured 
the surface defenses. 

It is obvious now that Winston 
Churchill has learned the lesson of 
1940 which Werner said he would 
if he was to see Hitler and Nazism 
defeated. Nazi Germany “. . . can be 
beaten only on the Continent, and 
only by a superior force using the 
methods with which Germany de- 
feated France.” 

In the mind of many military ex- 
perts that force actually exists in the 
Soviet Army. 
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Mrs. Thurlew Rests 


A jet of smoke sputtered up from the griddle as Mrs. 
Thurlew rubbed its surface with a piece of bacon rind. 
She poured the creamy batter into three white precise 
circles, watched the edges turn brown and crisp. With 
one hand she tentatively pushed the spatula under one 
of the wheat cakes while with the other she pulled the 
percolator nearer the burner and turned up the gas. 

One might not have known it but Mrs. Thurlew was 
resting. The two younger boys had been packed off to 
Sunday school and now as their mother prepared her 
third and last breakfast of the day she was enjoying a 
kind of siesta. There was a sort of.serenity about her 
as she moved about the kitchen and neither would one 
have known that she was worrying about her son, 
Charlie, now a private in Louisiana. 

As she thought she kept mechanical track of the state 
of her household. Outside, from the fresh, sparkling 
morning, came the metallic whir of the lawn mower, its 
clanky clickety rhythm punctuated by long pauses. She 
knew that the pauses signified cosmic reflection on the 
part of her husband, knew that if she looked out she 
would see him, his chin on the handle of the lawn mower, 
a far away look in his eyes. 


Sally Comes Down 


Upstairs she heard a door bang and knew from the 
volume of its sound that Sally, her 17-year-old daughter, 
was hurrying and would soon be downstairs. 

Sally clacked downstairs just as Mrs. Thurlew turned 
the cakes. She was still in her pajamas. 

“Why, Sally,” her mother said, “why didn’t you 
dress? You'll be late to church.” 

“T don’t see why I’ve got to go to church when you 
don’t, Ma.” 

Before Mrs. Thurlew answered she placed the golden 
wheat cakes before her daughter and moved the maple 
syrup nearer. . 

“If you'd like to stay home and get Sunday din- 
ner— 

She did not complete the sentence. 

“Where’s the paper, Ma?” Sally asked and for an- 
swer Mrs. Thurlew trudged out to the porch and picked 
it up from a rocker. She paused to look out at her 
husband. 

“Arlington!” she called. “I do wish you wouldn’t 
mow that lawn until after church. You'll get all dirty!” 

But Arlington wasn’t mowing. He was thinking and 
looking and enjoying the fine morning. Sometimes he 
liked to pretend that he owned his house and yard even 
though he only rented it. They had been there a long 
time. Ever since Charlie’s second birthday. The yard 
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xf This Be Reason 


By RICHARD O. BOYER 


had two poplars. Mr. Thurlew liked to hear the soft, 
husky rustle of the wind through the trees and watch 
their silver leaves shine and dance in the sunlight. 

Each spring he started flower and vegetable gar- 
dens with a great pretense of industry. Each fall both 
were choked with weeds. But now, in the fresh early 
summer morning, there was the kitchen gingham blue 
of the delphinium right up against stalks of deep im- 
perial blue, and over across the yard there was a dash 
of rich yellow from the marigolds. 


The lettuce was crisp and shiny and the earth was 
brown, mellow, moist. The tops of the radishes were 
sprawly and luxuriant and the pea and bean and to- 
mato vines were already sagging for want of support. 
If Charlie had been at home as he was last year, they 
would have been tied up a long time ago. 


Letter From Charlie 


Mr. Thurlew straightened and looked at the single 
cherry tree in the rear of the small yard, its fast ripen- 
ing fruit yellow-crimson dots in a mass of green. He 
and Charlie had planted it there when Charlie was 
four . . . . Mr. Thurlew looked all around and even 
listened hard so he could better savor the beauties of 
his garden. He was a little disappointed in the birds. 
They should have been giving off silvery segments of 
liquid song, but instead they sounded as if they were 
quarreling. 

He didn’t notice his wife until she was very near. 

She waved a letter toward him. 

“It’s from Charlie,” she said. “Special Delivery.” 

“Anything wrong?” 

“No. Nothing wrong. He’s worried though. He says 
he and Margaret would have been married now if it 
hadn’t been for the war.” | 

They stood there silently a moment, a certain uneasy, 
unspoken communication between them. 

Mrs. Thurlew suddenly placed her hand on her hus- 
band’s arm. 

“Oh, Arlington,” she said, “you don’t suppose anything 
will happen to him?” 

Mr. Thurlew did not answer. But suddenly the garden 
seemed bleak. 
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HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


No one who has ever had 
an attack of poison-ivy can 
forget its agony. Persons sen- 
sitive to the poison can insure 
peace of mind by becoming 
acquainted with the best pre- 
ventive and curative measures. 

First, learn to recognize the 
plant. A good description of 
the best methods of detecting 
and destroying the plant will be 
found in Farmer’s Bulletin No. 
_1166—5¢ from the Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 

If-contact with the plant has 
occurred, inflammation may be 
avoided if thorough washing is 
carried out, preferably under a 
shower, as soon after contact 
with the plant as possible. Use 
a heavy lather of strong laun- 
dry soap. 

If blisters, redness or itching 
have already appeared, wash- 
ing with soap and water will 
not only be useless but will 
spread the inflammation. 

Poison-ivy vaccines to im- 
munize against the poison have 
been successful in a consider- 
able percentage of sensitive per- 
sons. “However, most skin 
specialists advise against the 
use of the vaccine once in- 
flammation has appeared. 

A new method of treatment 
has been recently proposed by 
doctors in the U. S. Public 
Health Service. They advise 
that the blisters first be rubbed 
off with a gauze sponge soaked 
in alcohol (rubbing alcohol 
will do). Then the alcohol 
sponge should be daubed into 
the open wound. When the al- 
cohol has dried—which takes 
about one minute—the open 
wound should be treated with a 
10% watery solution of tan- 
nic acid. 

If there are numerous blisters 
a continuous wet application 
of the solution on the blistered 
areas will provide complete re- 
lief within one day and stop 
the spread of the poison. 
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By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Hidden Price Rises 


The present high prices do not by 
any means tell the whole story of the 
raid on consumers’ pocketbooks re- 
sulting from wartime speculation. 
In addition to rising prices there is 
already a serious situation of lower 
quality of goods appearing at the 
prices formerly charged for better 
quality. 

The person best qualified to in- 
form the public about this subject 
is Miss Harriett Elliott in charge of 
the Consumer Division of the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply in Washington. I quote por- 
tions from a statement she made 
just recently. 

“Evidence is coming to me daily 
that in the effort to cooperate in 
maintaining stability of prices, manu- 
facturers are holding to their price 
lines but are seeking adjustments in 
quality. 

“With disturbing frequency, the 
business and financial press contains 
news of price policies in terms such 
as these: ‘We are maintaining our 
wholesale price points and are able 
to do this by manipulating the prod- 
ucts.’ 


Poorer Goods 


“I have clippings from recent is- 
sues of business and trade publica- 
tions. They report such quality 
changes, such hidden price increases 
for a wide variety of products: wom- 
en’s dresses, handbags, carpets and 
rugs, comfortables, blankets, wash- 
ing machines, men’s suits, sweaters, 
hats, hosiery, sheets, work clothes, 
shirts, shoes, underwear, coats, lin- 
gerie, towels, dress materials, swim- 
ming suits, down quilts, bed spreads 
and furniture. 

“This is sufficient evidence of the 
reality of the problem. . . . The dress 
that fades, the shirt that shrinks, the 
sheets that split, are no longer just 
individual mishaps. . . . 


“For the retailers of the nation, as 
well as for the consumers, a down- 
ward spiral of quality will bring 
consequences, some of which are as 
serious as those that would attend 
an upward spiral of prices. 


“In nearly every conference of re- 
tailers in recent years, the problem 
of returned merchandise has had a 
prominent place in the discussion. 
Can any retailer hope that a down- 
ward spiral of quality would not 
greatly aggravate this problem? 


Threat to Health 


“If.we allow the quality of our 
consumers’ goods to depreciate to a 
point where they must be replaced 
after a comparatively short time in 
use, we will have wasted not only 
materials and purchasing power, but 
labor and machines. 


“But the most serious aspect of the 
problem lies in the fact the penal- 
ties of poor quality will fall heaviest 
on those whose incomes are small. 
These penalties will be paid in coins 
of lowered health and vitality. The 
youngster whose worn out shoes can- 
not be replaced must stay home from 
school. The father whose work clothes 
wear out too soon must rob the food 
money.” 


Miss Elliott’s ability to analyze this 
problem authoritatively exceeds her 
power to do anything about it. A con- 
sumer division in the government 
with power to set quality standards 
is an imperative part of any program 
which would effectively protect the 
public’s standard of living. I will 
discuss this question next week. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


Oklahoma Book-Burning 
Dear Editor: 


I thought you would be interested in this common-sense ruling of 
an Indiana judge. Perhaps your readers, who must begin to wonder 
if civil liberties have any defenses left, might also be interested. 

I don’t know if the judge meant his comments to have any bearing 
on the Oklahoma situation, but they certainly seem not to be in har- 
mony with the Oklahoma book-burning tendencies. 


From Indianapolis Star, June 18: 


South Bend, Ind., June 17— . . . Judge Kitch refused to admit the 
literature (a Socialist magazine and pamphlets) as evidence and said: 

‘The question is not whether this man is a fifth columnist, or a sixth 
columnist, but whether or not he is guilty of grand larceny, as charged. 
If you want to hold against a man every kind of literature he has in his 
home or office, I, myself, would be apprehended.’ 


Monticello, Ind. 


Mary Henke, 
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Used in Labor Class 


Dear Editor: 
U. S. WEEK is a grand magazine. 
I use it in a Labor Class that I have 
in one of the Rubber Locals here. 
The fellows are always anxious to 
hear what your magazine has to say 
about the latest headline splurges. 
Keep up the good work. 
. Thelma C. Furry, Attorney 
Akron, Ohio 


Operation of Plants 


Dear Editor: 

When a plant is taken over by 
the government as a defense meas- 
ure, what happens to the profits? 

Does the government take over all 
responsibility of operation and still 
permit profits to go to their usual 
hands? And what happens to work- 
ing capital? Does the government 
make use of the existing funds when 
it takes over, or is it expected to fi- 
nance the works from there on? » 

What would seem to me to be a 
fair procedure under emergency 
governmental operation would be 
this: 

Working capital and labor force 
alike to be considered part of the 
plant. All surplus credits above actual 
production costs and a carefully re- 
stricted depreciation-tax-contingency 
allowance to be applied to defense 
bonds which will be placed in an es- 
crow for the duration of the emer- 
gency. This defense surplus to be 
ultimately distributed among the 
plant’s original owners or sharehold- 
ers and its employes on a pro rata 
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based on individual investments dur- 
ing the emergency period. Invest- 
ment value to be taken as market 
value of stock on last day of private 
operation. Investment value of la- 
bor to be taken as aggregate wages 
earned during emergency period. 


There might be complications in 
working out some of the details, but 
the general principle ought to be 
urged and implemented: Give labor 
its share in the war profits. 

Ted Taylor 
Hollywood. 


Poll Tax Senator 
Dear Editor: 


This is an open letter to Con- 
gressman Luther Patrick of Alabama. 


Dear Congressman Patrick: Greet- 
ings. I want to thank you for one 
of the biggest laughs I’ve had in a 
long time. It takes guts for a “Poll 
Tax” Congressman to call other 
people “Bundists, Reds” etc. 


Personally I know nothing about 
the American Peace Mobilization 
Group, except what I see in the news- 
papers, and I only believe 1/10 of 
1% of what they usually print. But 
I do know the 14th amendment to 
the constitution and I have wondered 
how an honest man could “swear” 
to uphold the constitution and then 
deliberately uphold the “poll tax” 
which prevents citizens from vot- 
Hips. et, 

This is your third term, I believe? 
You are on the right track. Keep it 
up and see that the 10% who can 


vote in your state send you back to 
Congress for life. 

T. H. Craig 
Lima, Ohio 


Grows Own Food 


Dear Editor: 

Referring to “L’s” letter regarding 
rising prices and what to do about 
them, I would like to offer the solu- 
tion I have found to be satisfactory 
for my family. It will not fit the needs 
of every family, of course. 

Seven years ago, when times were 
a lot tougher than they are now, I 
looked around for the answer to the 
personal security problem, With con- 
siderable effort I scraped together 
a small down payment for a half acre 
and an old house in the country, just 
outside Los Angeles. 

Today I have a full acre, and every 
inch produces something for family 
use. Each year brings another crop 
into bearing and from then on that 
item goes off the shopping list. 

With a small gasoline tractor I 
bought second-hand I find that an 
average of ones day’s work each 
week keeps everything in good shape. 
And I am a “white-collar” worker 
with little former experience at grow- 
ing things! 

Our home payments are on easy 
F.H.A. terms, real estate taxes are 
not unreasonable, water is cheap, 
and with most of our food produced 
with our own hands we can laugh at 
rising prices, and at our friends who 
thought we were crazy to start farm- 
ing. 

We get retail prices for everything 
we grow, because we eat it. Markets 
mean nothing to us, and we have 
very little surplus (which we have 
no trouble giving away). With shel- 
ter and food pegged at low costs we 
can weather almost any economic 
storm. 


Fred A. Blethen 


Los Angeles 
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Glorious Fourth 


_PHILADELPHIA, July 4, 1776—We 
hold these truths to be self evident... . 


The “nobodies who are everybody” were speak- 
ing. 

Their Fourth of July oration rang throughout 
the world, stirred men and women everywhere 
to hope, to action, brought forth upon the earth a 
new. nation, dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. 


That first Fourth of July oration lives today— 
with ever deeper meaning for the people of the 
United States and of the world. 


It lives because of its undying truth, as a thou- 
sand thousand cheap imitations have died and been 
forgotten for their self-serving lies. 


It lives because today, as in 1776, there live also 
Tories who evidence a design to reduce us under 
absolute Despotism. 


Today’s Tories are the absolute monarchs of 
finance, the monopolists. 


Secretary Ickes, acknowledging their vast power, 
told Congress: “When the history of this war is 
written, if it has to be written that it was lost, it may 
be because of the recalcitrance of the Aluminum 
Company of America.” 


These monopolists, of food, oil, transportation, 
munitions, banking, these modern George the 
Thirds, have truly subjected the American people 
to a long train of abuses. 

Their history is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the estab- 
lishment of an absolute Tyranny over these states. 

They have refused their assent to laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

They have affected to render their economic 
power independent of and superior to the general 
‘welfare. 

They have combined to rob the farmer, the 
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worker, the small business man of the just rewards 


of his labor. 


They have imposed heavy taxes on us, and them- 
selves evaded just taxation. 


They have plundered our mines, burned our for- 
ests, ravished our soil, and made themselves over- 
lords of other people’s labor and other people’s 
money. 


Through their control of press and radio they 
have sought to become the masters even of our 
thought. 


In every stage of these oppressions we have’ pe- 
titioned for redress in the most humble terms. Our 
repeated petitions have been answered only by re- 
peated injury. 

The uncurbed power of monopoly becomes fas- 
cism, whose bayonets are turned against the common 
people at home, whose panzer divisions march 
against the peace-loving peoples of neighbor na- 
tions. 

In 1776 the American people declared their in- 
dependence from a despot power. They will not 
bow today to the despotism of mgnopoly. 

On the farms, in the towns and factories, the 
“nobodies who are everybody” are organizing. 

Listen, and you can hear their authentic voice 
above the hollow sound of windy orators. 

On this Glorious Fourth the American people 
speak again. 

Listen, and join in their speaking! 
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WHO MAKES THE MONEY? 
WHO PAYS THE TAXES? 


IN THIS ISSUE: 


An authoritative article by THE ECONOMIST telling the real story of 
how Big Business takes advantage of the loopholes in the tax laws. 


Of vital importance to consumer and tax organizations, bargaining com- 
mittees and Executive Boards of all unions, to people everywhere who want 


the truth about our tax system. 
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